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[Thomas Butler, " Clarke and Pastor of Denbie " (Warwick county, 
Va.). as he is styled in a patent to him, dated June n, 1635. He mar- 
ried Mary, widow of John Brewer, citizen and grocer, of London, who 
at the time of his death, in 1635, was a resident of Virginia and a mem- 
ber of the Council, and whose will has been printed in Waters' Glean- 
ings. See this Magazine, III, 182-184. 

Thomas Flint, gent., came to Virginia in 1618, and settled in the pres- 
ent Warwick county. He was several times a member of the House of 
Burgesses, and was alive in 1647. Thomas Barnett (or Bernard), was an 
early settler in the same section, and was Burgess for Stanley Hundred, 
September, 1632, and for Warwick River, January, &c, 1641. Peter 
Hull was Burgess for Isle of Wight, October, 1644. In 1663, he had a 
grant of 400 acres in Isle of Wight, part of a tract of 1,100 acres form- 
erly granted him and others in 1651.J 



SOME VIRGINIA NAMES AND THEIR 
MEANINGS. 



(contributed) 

Every name of person or place has a meaning if it could be 
found out. Surnames may be divided into: Baptismal or per- 
sonal names, local surnames, official surnames, occupative sur- 
names, nicknames. Placenames are generally given for physical 
reason. 

Buckroe. From Buckrose, in Yorkshire, that takes its name 
from the ancient Wapentake of Buc-cros, so called from the 
moot-place or place of meeting, before there were houses built 
large enough to hold a great number of people. A place of 
meeting was marked by a cross set up, and in this case the cross 
must have been of beech wood, or near a beech tree. The word 
book comes from the Old English word boc , a beech-tree, because 
the original books were written on pieces of beechen board. 

Pohick. Name of the church near Alexandria, formerly at- 
tended by Washington. It has been thought by some to have 
gotten its name from a contraction of the Indian word Pohickory, 
which is the source of our English word hickory. But the En- 
glish generally brought their place-names from their old homes, 
and is more likely named after the parish of Powick in Worces- 
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tershire. There is a slight change in the spelling, but the pro- 
nunciation is the same. 

The history of the English may almost be written in Virginia 
from the place-names, beginning with Elizabeth and James down 
to the last royal governor, Dunmore, who behaved so badly at 
the beginning of the Revolutionary War that his county was 
changed to Shenandoah. 

Armistead. Local, "at the Hermit- stead, 1 ' from living at a 
hermit-age or hermit-stead. The Middle English word eremite 
was pronounced armit. Armit-stead. The same as Hermit-age 
and Armit-age, meaning the hermit's stead, or place of abode; 
except the suffix age is the Latin aticum, in place of the English 
stead. 

Fairfax. A surname from Old English faegr-feax, yellow 
hair. A personal characteristic. Interesting from the fact that 
the existing representative is a citizen of the United States by 
birth and parentage. It is often improperly said -that this Fair- 
fax is a member of the British House of Lords. He is not, and 
can only become so by being a naturalized British subject, and 
establishing his lawful right to the title. Then he would be 
Baron Fairfax, of Cameron, in the Scotch peerage, the lowest 
rank in the peerage, and could only become a member of the 
House of Lords by being elected one of the sixteen representa- 
tive Scotch peers that are elected at the beginning of each par- 
liament. No Scotch peers can be elected to the House of Com- 
mons. The Scotch peers consist of eight Dukes, four Mar- 
quesses, forty-four Earls, four Viscounts and twenty-four Barons, 
or eighty-four in all. 

Herndon. Hern, a heron, or crane. Don, a hill. A hill 
where iierons live. The word is found under many forms; from 
hairoun in the 14th century, heroan, herron. The surname is 
taken from the bird, and is very old in English, and also in 
French. That the name is in the " Rcll of Battel Abbey" is 
not certain, as historical writers now do not believe that there 
could have been muster rolls of the army, nor of the thirty 
thousand warriors slain at the battle of Senlac. Writers say that 
no mention whatever is found in the records of the Abbey of such 
list or rolls. Lower, Patronymica Britannica, p. xxxi. Rolls 
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from several writers are usually given, but with the caution as to 
their value. The name is not a common one, and seems to be 
confined to the Virginia family and their descendants. The 
name is not found in Sussex Surnames, Boston, 1861, except 
once, referring to Commander William Lewis Herndon, of Vir- 
ginia, who was an officer in the United States Navy, and lost in 
the foundering of the steamer Central America, on September 
12, 1857. He saved all the women and children passengers and 
went down himself with his ship. There are ten Herndon post- 
offices in the United States; one of them in Pennsylvania, and 
the rest in the West and Southwest in the natural drift of the 
population. There is one Cranehill, and three Cranenest. It 
is a curious fact that there is not a single Herndon in the London 
Post-office Directory for 1901, in which there are many thousand 
names; nor does the name appear in Lower, Patronim. Britan., 
1860, Bardsley, English and Welsh Surnames, Oxford, 1901, 
nor any other list known to the writer. 

Hoge; Hogg. A baptismal name, the son of Roger, from 
the nickname Hodge or Hogg. Hoge; Rogerus, nomen pro- 
prium. Catholicon Anglicum, p. 187, 1. In Hodge the d is 
intensive as in Rorfger. Hroud-gar, famous spear, figures in 
the Nibelungenlied. Roger was once a famous knightly name, 
but now not so much used; and must have been common in En- 
gland, since Hodge is still provincial for a rustic. From Roger 
come Rogers, Rodgers, Rogerson, and from its nickname Hodge, 
we get Hodges, Hodgson, Hodgkin, Hotchkin, Hotchkins, 
Hotchkiss. Hodgkinson, .Hoskins, Hodd, Hodson, Hudson. 

The Norman patronymical form is Fitz- Roger, and the Welsh 
Apr Roger, now Prodger. 

Jones. A surname. The son of John. John, Johns, Johnes, 
Jones. One of the commonest of English names, and can boast 
of a long descent. In the Hebrew Yohanan, John, literally 
"Jehovah hath been gracious." The forename is used in the 
masculine and feminine in all European languages; and also as 
a surname has many forms. Jones and Johnson mean the same 
thing. There was a Persian missionary lately in Richmond 
named Johanan. 

From Jones, we have John, Johns, Johnes, Joancs, Johncock, 
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Joynes, Joyneson, Janson, Jannings, Jennings, Jenks, Jenkyn, 
Jenkins, Jinkins, Jenkinson, Janes, Jenson, Jaynes. Littlejohn, 
Micklejohn, Upjohn, Prettyjohn, Applejohn, Properjohn and 
Brownjohn. The French have their Grosjean, the Dutch Groot- 
jan, the Italians Giovannizzi, the Highlanders Mac-Fadyean, 
the son of " long-John," and their Mac Ivors, or sons of "big- 
John." 

Powell. A form of Paul; Paulus, the contraction of Paux- 
illus, originated vith one of the Aemelian gens, who was small 
in statue. Baptismal name, Pawl, Poul, Powl, Powel. Ellis, 
Early English Pronunciation, Part I, p. 266. ' ' Schal God de- 
stroyen bothe, as Powel saith." Promptorium Parvulorutn, p. 
411. Potvle, propyr name. Paulus. " Paul, also Spaul, Pow- 
ell, Pull, Pulley, Powley, Pollyn, Poll, Pole, Pullein, Pulleyne, 
Poole." Barber Family Names. London, 1894, p. 13. 

Sewell. A Teutonic word. Old English sige, Old High 
German sigi. Gothic sigis, and means victory. The word is 
found in the old English writers. Wald, waeld, weald, wold, 
woodland. The woods where a victory was won, in some of the 
many tights in the time of the making and conquest of England. 
The Weald in the southern part of England, the remains of the 
great woods that covered that part of country still retains that 
name. Sig, or siga, means in all Teutonic languages conquest, 
and is found in combination with many other words to form sur- 
names. The warrior was the man of worth. Odin was called 
Sigfadir, or conquering father. 

There are several Sewell post-offices in the United States. 
Sowell has been the Virginia pronunciation time out of mind, for 
the family name, and for the point at the mouth of the Elizabeth 
river. Sowell is found on Jefferson and Fry's map of Virginia, 
in Jefferson's Notes on Virginia, in Henings Statutes at Large. 
The name Sowell is in the Richmond directory, and belongs to 
people in Fluvanna. Sewall, is the New England form of the 
name, and was borne by one of the witchcraft judges. It is in 
the London Post-office Directory for 1901, Sewell, forty names, 
but no .SVawell, nor Sewall. The first syllable has no connection 
with "Ocean Sea;" nor has the last syllable any connection 
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with "wall" (vallum), nor with "well," a place where water 
comes out of the ground. 

Taliaferro. The pronunciation of the name is a Virginia 
shibboleth. There is a Taliaferro post-office in Georgia. There 
is a Tolifero post-office in Colorado; and two Toliver post-offices. 
There is not a single individual named Taliaferro or Toliver in 
the London Post-office Directory of 1901, and onlyone Taillefer, 
a French lawyer. This name is hktorical as the name of the 
minstrel who rode at the head of the Norman cavalry at the bat- 
tle of Senlac, singing songs of Roland and Charlemagne, throw- 
ing up his sword and catching it as it fell. Freeman says: " He 
pierced one Englishman with his lance, he struck down another 
with his sword, and then fell himself beneath the blows of their 
comrades." His name is further mentioned: " Taillefer ki 
mult bien cantout," and his name is shown in the sentence: 
" Incisor-ferri mimus cognomine dictus." He thus took his 
name because he used his sword so effectively on the iron ar- 
mour of his adversaries. 

The idea that this name has anything to do with Taylor and 
Tyler is a mistake. Taylor is the French word for a tailor, and 
means a tailleur or cutter. The Old English word was seamere; 
we still have the word in seamstress, the feminine form. 

Tyler is an entirely different word, and means a tiler, one who 
bakes clay into tiles. The French is tuile, a tile, from the Latin 
te^ula. The palace is called Tuileries, because it was built on 
old tile fields. The Thatcher was so called because he put 
thatches of straw or rushes on houses. Another form of the 
name is Thacker, from the Old English thaec, a thatch. 

Taliaferro, is the Italian form of the name. 



